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again without remorse or revenge. If that was bad party tactics it has left the political problem in an unprejudiced atmosphere for some greater statesman. Only his appeals to goodwill grew a little tiresome, because, as Mr. Cook so ably hinted to Lord Melchett, so long as the present organisation of industry continues there cannot be goodwill amongst pirate bodies. What Mr. Baldwin could not see was how permanently to identify the political aspirations of both labour and capital. What statesman has to this day seen the solution beyond the somewhat . superficial philosophers of nationalisation?
As soon as the crisis was over men and events became normally lost in routine. The salaried classes became swallowed up in the humdrum of their daily lives and left the exhilaration of engine-driving and bus-conducting to more accustomed hands. The latent enthusiasm of the nation quickly cooled off and the phlegmatic Englishman remained unperturbed and the envy of less determined peoples. Unfortunately no one had imbibed the deeper political lessons and that dangerous caption about "old -England always pulling through" soon passed almost subconsciously from a thousand lips. No one could have gathered from conversation generally that a problem threatening the root of society was still unsettled and unsolved.
From the short duration of the General Strike perhaps three fundamental propositions had emerged. First, that organised labour and its weapon the strike had been broken and almost certainly would continue so under existing conditions. Secondly, that the political crisis had remained unaltered and would remain so until laisser-faire should have delivered the race and its industries into the hands of internationally and irresponsibly controlled capital or onto the bounty of the labour exchanges. Only a real sovereign power could check this inevitability. Thirdly, that the situation can only be remedied in England by constitutional methods.